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A PRELUDE. 
I. 

^Vattene in Pace, Alma Beata e A mala,'* 

Go then in peace, soul blessed and beloved 1 
Pass thro* the shadowed gateway of my life 
And leave the portals shaken. Thus removed 
Th* erst unfelt signet of God's silence, rife 
With death and separation, I who stood 
In dreamy peace unwitting change in love, 
Call piercingly upon the solitude ; 
Stretch straining arms around, below, above, 
And stagger in the loneness. Never more 
Can I reclose those portals as before 
And hold thee in the silence, for the light 
Struck piercing love's sweet darkness, as bedight 
With glistening vesture, thou didst gently move 
God's signet from Life's portals' sealed groove, 
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2 AVE, 

And left them shaken — so that e'en to me 
Might come a faint reflection as they clove, 
And I might learn by purer light to see 
The whole of Love's vast meaning perfectly. 

II. 

Out of the depths, O God, my spirit calls to Thee, 

Who hearkeneth and helpeth all eternally. 

Out of the depths, O God, of my despair 

Save me ! O Christ, my Lord. Do Thou compare 

My lost and ruined state with Thine above, 

And save me by the beauty of Thy Love. 

Out of the depths, O God ! my spirit calls to Thee : 

Hear ! — ere it be too late eternally ; 

Hear I — ere my soul revolt, and ' curse Thee to Thy 

face.' 
Hear !^-ere I be too lost for saving grace. 
Hear ! hear I my God, and save ! my struggling spirit 

cries, 
Tho' all earth's sins combine to hurl me from the skies. 
Out of the depths, O God ! of my despair 
Save, save me from myself, nor * turn my prayer 
Into wild sin ' — O Thou immatched in love ! 
lx)ve me thro' unbelief, that I believing prove ! 
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I. 

Lying in thy whiteness, all in purity, 
With the great white lilies and the roses pale, 
With the cross of daisies on thy gentle breast, 
And thine eyelids closed like a snowdrop veil. 
Lying like a lily, pluck'd by God's own hand, 
Gathered in thy beauty for the Better Land. 
Lying 'mid fair flowers, fairest of them all, 
With the dew, like teardrops, glittering on thy pall. 

Lie folded, clinging fingers ; 
Lie quiet, gentle feet ; 
Close, close, ye fragile flowers 
Around her, faint and sweet. 
Lie quiet, O fair body ! 
No more on vain earth quest 
Thy tired heart shall falter; 
Thou hast passed into rest. 

The tall white lily by thee. 
Was not more pure than thou ; 
Not sweeter the pale roses 
That cluster round thy brow; 
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A VE. 

Not fairer the geraniums 
That cross thee in a cross. . . 
Ah ! God, thy Father only 
Can fathom our sad loss. 
Yet wake not, O our darling ! 
For never more on thee, 
Shall fall our bitter weeping, 
Our human agony. 
Fold thou thy quiet fingers 
For ever ... it is best . . . 
Tis only with their Father 
His children are at rest 
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II. 

How often, in the gloaming when I sit 
Alone, sweet thoughts of thee before me flit ! . . . 
My spirit glides to thine in that far land 
Where my twin angel still alone doth stand 
Just on the borders mine doth pause, and wait 
On the closed threshold of thy garden gate, 
And gaze within . . . 

... It doth not seem to me 
That thou art most with others, but to be 
Wandering alone. Nor swiftly goest thou. 
But with thy well-loved footfall gliding slow 
Thro' God's sweet garden. . . Etern lilies blow 
Before thee as thou movest, gaining light 
From thy fair form and clinging vesture, bright 
With the rare glory of that shadeless place, 
Which lighteth solely from our Saviour's face . . . 
Thy sweet, deep smile, the last thou wor'st on earth 
In thy grave eyes, yet now without the dearth 
Of light which broke my yearning heart that day. 
Thou dost not speak to any on thy way. 
Not e'en the bending lilies ; and the trees 
Sweep tremulous to touch thee, without breeze, 
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As longing so to win thy love's return. ... ; 

Yet, O to me thy thoughts seem most intent j 

On those on earth, as though through space they went 

An angel-flight ; and whisper'd words do £all 

Through the deep silence, deeper to enthrall 

Each wistful thing that hearkens to thy smile ] 

(Thou strengthen'st so thy spirit's guileless guile), 

As though with melody it were replete, 

And thus embodied with a soul complete. . . . 

(>>r else thou tumest for a little space 

Atween the lily-stems, and makest place 

To stand and lean thy heart against their lips, 

Which whiten at thy touch as each one sips 

The lustre of thy purity ; and down 

Into their iv'ry depths, and from each throne 

And golden-tinted sceptre (bowed to thee) 

Thou dost remove, perchance, some stain, or bee 

Lost, wandering. . . .For never in my thought 

Art thou e'er resting aimlessly, for nought : 

But aye thy hand, so gentle in its touch. 

Doth e'en in resting work a beauty, much 

Beyond my ken, who see but through the gate 

How all things love thee, as we did of late, 

Or thought we did. . . . 

. . . And then from 'tween thy lips 
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Comes thought of us, which into music slips 
Till light is sound, and each sun-melting note 
Falls soft as dew at eve. About me float 
Such dreams of thee, and what thy love hath been. 
And must be to all aeons that I ween 
Not what is death or sorrow. I but feel 
That all the joy is thine ; nor would I steal 
One beam of it from thee, mine own belov'd. . . . 
Thou dost not feel me nigh, nor art thou moVd 
By floating leaf or flower ; not e'en the light 
That quivers on thy breast can tremble quite 
Through thy love-thoughts so sweet. . . . 

. . . Then comes a Voice 
Of peace, the lilies bow ; but free, of choice. 
Erect and glorified thou dost arise . . . 
(*0 mine indeed no more ! ' my fading spirit cries, 
*Too beautiful, too pure, too happy for my love/ 
The Voice makes silence all my tears above. . . .) 
* And dost thou tend these my fair flowers, love ? 
Art thou content to wait till I remove 
Those other lilies from their earthly stems. 
And wear them on my breast as precious gems. 
And kiss them back to life etem, or shall 
I gather them ? * . . . 

. , . I li^ar thy smiling fall 
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Through all the flowers ; and they, reflecting smiles, 
Look purely up to Him ; and between whiles 
His feet come nearer where I stand. . . . The gate 
Shakes at my touch. ... I hear thy voice : * I wait. 
Dear Lord, for Thy good time ; Thou knowest best. 
And owning this, I am content to rest. . . .* 
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III. 

O my beloved ! there are times when I 
Seem more than close to thee, and suddenly 
The vapours roll, and sway before my sight — 
Thy face shines forth enshrined in vivid light. 
Thine eyes seek mine with quest'ning, pleading gaze 
Which yearns to speak : * Lift but thy hand and raise 
The veil of death, which lieth cold and still 
Between thy soul and mine. It needs but will 
Most clear, and soul-inwrought. Couldst thou but see 
How all things tend to meet and blend our love, 
Thou wouldst not stand alone beyond, above 
My comfort and my longing.' . . . And I strive 
To raise ray hands, all trembling, so to rive 
My way to thee through space. I feel, I know, 
That I could reach thee, where God*s lilies blow, 
Could I but will. . . . And most this comes to me 
When buds are bursting, and the wild west wind 
Sways up and down, with pressing mystery. 
Like some soft furry thing with human mind ; 
When birds are calling from the bosky hills ; 
When brakes are golden with gay daffodils ; 
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When earth is sending forth a scented cry 
Of happiness and riches presently ; 
When most the nights are solemn and serene, 
And stars stand forth in clusters, and I ween 
They know thee, for thou lovedst them ; and I 
Stand gazing, till my soul in melancholy 
Would pass into the shadoVd holy night, 
Like to a falling star, to greet thy sight 
I feel, I feel a pressure right or left 
Would pierce the veil ; and then, no more bereft, 
My soul would spring to thine, and gladly rest 
Its longing, unappeased, on thy dear breast. 
I feel ! I feel ! . . . yet do not know the way ; 
Nor does God always answer when we pray. 
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IV. 

Out in the night, O my lost darling ! 
Out in the glimmering night, 
With wandering footfall and yearning cry, 
With searching gaze thro' its mystery, 
I seek and seek unceasingly 
And find no more the light 

Out in the West, O my lost darling. 
Out in the dreamy West, 
I hear the tread of thy lonely feet, 
I hear the call of thy lov'd voice sweet ; 
Thy shadow passes, faint and fleet, 
And my heart is breaking for rest. 

Out in the night, O my lost darling ! 
Out in the whispering night, 
With the shadowy whirl of the Northern Lights 
With brooding birds settling down in flights 
With things grown phantom-like by rights, 
I see thee with spirit-sight — 

Pure and pale, beyond compare 
With starlike eyes and shadow'd hair ; 
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Is not the chief and best of good 
A mystery 'neath a gathered hood ? 
O love ! my love, best love for e'er, 
Come to me like an evening prayer, 
And gaze at me with spirit-eyes, 
Till all thy sweetness shall arise. 
And form a vision unto me, 
That I may know and love as thee. 
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V. 

The day is dark'ning ; down the western sky 
Drops the soft night ; and silently 
The rain drips over all 
Like a funeral pall ; 
And I sit dreamily. 

Hark ! how the wind is rising in the East, 
Sigh up, sigh down ; not in the least 
Like wind, but a human voice : 
* Weep ! weep ! — Rejoice I rejoice ! ' 
O most unearthlily. 

Hush ! the leaves are scraping the window pane, 
Forwards — a pause — then back again, 
Like a hand that seeks for rest 
On a troubled earthly quest 
In vain — most mournfully. 

Hark ! the 'lilac bush is trying to stem 
The wind, losing each violet gem. 
Whilst the tiger-lilies tall 
And the myrtle against the wall 
Are weeping for misery. 
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Out in the dark, the cross above thy grave 
Stands white — so let the sad night rave ; 
Thou hast no storms to shake 
Thy gentle heart, or break 
Thy slumber for now or aye. 
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VI. 

ft 

The far, faint voices of the children rang 
Across the gold and amber common-land, 
And answers rose and fell with measured clang 
Like echoes in a dream ; whilst I did stand 
And sigh my heart away . . . and then pass on 
With heavy, dragging footfall to thy grave 
Alone — for e'er alone, my quest upon. 
I passed in and out the gate ; and save 
The throbbing of a robin's note, or call 
Of wooing cushat from the lofty pines. 
No sound was stirring round my love at all. 
The golden sunlight lay in wavy lines 
Like water sobbing to its rest at length, 
Yet lacking water's mystic flow and strength. 
From far away, the river breeze did sweep. 
And lay its gentle touch upon my breast, 
Most like thy head in that sweet olden time 
When oft thou laidst it on my heart to rest . . . 
Yet there I stood alone, for e'er alone ; 
Nor colder than my heart, thy fun'ral stone ; 
Nor sadder than my heart, thy stillbd one ; 
Nor muter than my heart, where thou are gone. 
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VII. 

Tender flushes steeping all the uplands, 
Soft cloud-shadows flitting to and fro, 
Whisp'ring airs that press at one like voices, 
Swaying o'er the grasses as they go. 
Distant sunlight on the ling and heather, 
Curling smoke from hidden cottage roof, 
Faint reflections in the sedgy river. . . . 
Then . . . the tangle in my lone life's woof. 
Tolling bell from yonder country minster, 
Soften'd gleam on turret and on spire, 
Shadows lying thickly on the gravestones, 
And well-lovfed names seem writ in fire. 
Now a voice or sheep-bell, dropping faintly 
Far from out the deepening gloom and hush ; 
Pilot-boats go drifting down the river. . . . 
Then . . . my heart is breaking in a rush. 
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VIII. 

To know thee nevermore — oh, nevermore, 
To pass thee by, maybe, in glittering light, 
One of a glorious ring — upon the shore 
Of etern Heav'n a wave ! . . . Men do requite, 
Great God ! Thy love in thoughts of petty scorn 
On struggling souls appealing — most forlorn. 
They say : * It may not be, in Heav'n we know 
They are not as we are — This thing is so/ 
Great God ! I do appeal, I do appeal and cry : 
Why didst Thou curse me with a mockery ? 
Why didst Thou pour into my trusting heart 
Such love towards this thy soul, that but to part 
For days was death, we thought, till great Death 

came 
And whispered hollowly : * No more thy name 
Shall cling to thee in yonder border land, 
Thine eyelids shall not tremble at a hand- 
Clasp laid on thine, thy sweet lips shall not quiver 
At sigh or smile. Thou shalt not know for ever 
A footfall in the gloom ; nor shalt thou hear 
A voice that calleth thro' the darkness drear — 
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I love thee, my beloved ! only wait, 
My hand is almost on thy garden gate ! . . ." ' 
O God ! O cruel God ! who call'st the stars, 
The very planets, by their proper names — 
Thine angels, Gabriel — Michael, king of wars — 
And Lucifer, the monarch of the flames. . . . 
... I do revolt ! I'll be no longer crav'n 
If this be so. ... I who have loved and striven 
To please Thee, in requital now am riven 
Away from Thee. . . . I'll none of this great heav'n. 
This burning, brilliant, glory-lighted place, 
With nought to win a love-look in a face — 
Each one the same ; a row of burning flame 
Would do as well as souls without a name ! . . . 
And Thou ! . . . that usedst erst to call 
Each wandering lamb unto Thee, one by one. 
How canst Thou slay them so, away from all 
That made the great earth beautiful alone ? . . . 

• •••*•••• 

It is not true ! ... my darkened soul arise ! 

And with this answer burning in thine eyes 

Face down the cowards, who raise the dastard cry 

That God shall blot out our identity, 

Because — ah, well ! maybe they fear to die 

And meet those, lovbd erewhile, eye to eye. . . . 
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IX. 

Come back to me, love, from the border land, 
For my heart and my pulse beat low to-night ; 
Tis only the dead who can understand * 
(The quickly forgot, who, forgetting, requite) 
How the chords of my being are loose, and thrill 
To anguish with love that nothing can still ; 
How I tremble and faint for a touch or a word 
That only my love and my spirit have heard ! 
Come back to me, love ! I will it with might, 
That I, thro' great Death, thy loving requite. 
Come back to me, love ! thy spirit can reach 
My soul in its body, tho* I do beseech 
My spirit in vain to spring to thy call, 
Where God the Consoler loveth all above all. 
Touch me ! oh, touch me to-night, my dead love ! 
Down-reaching thy hand thro' a cycle of love : 
God will not regard a lost look in His fece, 
Well knowing my need of some touch of His 

grace; 
God will not refuse thee, one soul from the rest, 
Well knowing thy flight on a loving earth-quest. 
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(\f>xx\i\ \*^fM to me, love ! lest my spirit, too 
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X. 

Since I have loved thee, all words mean * love/ 
All life, all air, all things below, above ; 
All thought, all breath that doth within me move ; 
All that I am, or seem, or e'er must prove. 

• And yet I cannot speak, I must be mute. 
Like to the shivered cording of a lute. 
That aches with throbbing tears and quenched pain 
More terrible than speech — than empty words more 
vain. 

Didst thou regard me with thine eyes serene. 
My very soul would rise to thee and weep 
With such a cry of passion, in between 
The breaking of my heart, thou couldst not sleep. 

Yet would I not awaken thee, my love ; 

Rest, rest in dreamless sleep, nor think of me. 

Lest our strong love should stronger than Death 

prove, 
And so destroy his beauteous mystery. 
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XL 

Hast thou no charm, O Time ! to dull my heart, 
And batten me to earth beneath my grief, 
So that I strive no more, or just as lief 

Go striving vainly, as with sorrow part ? 

Not like a wounded creature, wild, at bay, 
That hears the dull blows falling one by one, 
Sees not from whence ; yet stands, disdains to run 

And falls appealing 'gainst a higher sway. 

I do appeal most mournfully, and cry : 
Where art thou in the darkness and the gloom ? 
None answers. . . . O those four days in the 
tomb ! 

Why did they not instruct us certainly ? 

He willed it not, and so it must be well, 
Lest that the knowledge should have tempted souls 
Too soon to reach the hidden resting goals, 

If we those mysteries might now foretell. 
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Enough ! we try to sob out thro* the dark, 
Enough that He has fathomed death, and still 
It does remam ; it must be by His will, 

And this love-thought shall quench the doubting 
spark. 
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XII. 

O my lost love, beneath whose eyelids lay 
Such depths of tenderness and love for me, 

More than enough for aye to charm away 
All bitterness — could I but gaze on thee ! 

Thy gaze so deep and earnest, sweet and still, 
That rose to mine so oft, unlike all other. 

And held my heart in check with passi'nate thrill, 
O shine on me once more ! ... in vain I smother 

My choking sobs. . . . O what thou wast to me 
None else can ever be ! O my dead love, 

Come with thy gentle tread and tender touch. 
And speak my name, so that thro'out, above 

All other, howe'er low and faint and far, 

It shall me thrill, like to a falling star, 
And make a silence very still and deep. 

In saying what He said : * Hush ! do not weep.* 
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XIII. 

Trust not in any, my lone heart hath said : 
Trust not in any, now thy love is dead, 
And all the glories of thy life are spread 
Below the autumn trees. 

Trust not in any, for they cannot last. 
All things evanish ; love and trust are past 
Like dew at morning, mournfully and fast, 
Now thy dear love is dead. 

Then came a singing thro' the autumn leaves, 
Then came a chaunting from low cottage eaves, 
Then came a glory from the golden sheaves. 
And cried in unison : 

* Go back, weak heart ! thou art not worthy life 
If so at once thou yieldest, base in strife, 
With all earth's beauties round about thee rife, 
To soften and to bless.' 
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XIV. 

Once, darling, thou didst send to me 
A letter from a far country 
Of mountains — ^from beyond the sea, 
A letter full of sympathy. 

The words were like to these : * O do not grieve ! 
If we should never meet again, believe 
That we shall stand, alas ! apart, and weave 

Our happy thoughts 
Of each the other under different skies, 
So sweet they'll be and bright, they will arise 
And plead with passionate love and burning eyes 

At Heaven's own gates ; 
And joimng their faint fragrance, like a prayer. 
Rise without wings thro' clear and ambient air, 
And throne themselves in light, divine and fair, 

Of some sweet star. 
I, down the long descent of Heav'n's own stair. 
Shall gaze with that stafs radiancy so fair. 
And bless thee like an answer unto prayer. 

We shall, I know, 
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Behold the stars alike, whatever befall ; 
And this one thought shall comfort above all 
Thee, O my darling ! when thy sad tones call 
To me in vain.' 
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XV. 

There are some things we e*er must miss ; 
No love can render what was thine, 
For that was part of thee ; and mine 

Died out in thy last dying kiss. 

No love-tones are so low as thine, 
No living fingeis have thy touch, 
Nor can my heart grieve overmuch, 

It only beateth too supine. 
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XVI. 

How oft and oft I think of thee 
When into space I lonely gaze, 
And of the happy summer days 

When thou wert all in all to me ! 

When I could sit the long hours thro' 
Without or need of speech or look, 
And thou wert silent as a book, 

And, O ! as eloquent and true ! 

When sometimes, oft, a leaping thought 
Would strike the silence into speech, 
Each would begin, then smile on each, 

And hold our peace, for each had caught 

The meaning from the other's face. 
That seems so short a time ago ! 
And life is long — so long and slow 

To me. . . . Thou'rt in the Higher Place. 
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XVIL 

Out of the gloom-depths, far, far out at sea, 
Out of the dreary waste and drenching foam, 

A window opens 

For mine eyes to see 
Thy face long dead which gazeth towards thy home. 
All 'neath this weird and wild autumnal night, 
'Mid moaning wind and drifting hopeless sea. 
My soul leaps up, my heart breaks in the cry : 

O loved ! O lost ! 

Return, return to me I 
O I what on earth with all her glories spread, 

! what in Heaven with all her lights overhead, 
Can bring to me thro' space that touch and tone 
Which, lacking, my sad heart has turned to stone ? 

O dear, dear Face I 
And loving, wistful eyes ; 
O sweet, sweet mouth ! 
So full of solemn grace — 

1 see ye ever in autumnal skies, 

My happy Dead 
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But tho' the shadow of my wrecked life 
Whirls up in mist and vanishes in foam, 
Tis better, tho' my heart is riven with strife, 
For thou, my darling, restest safe at home. 
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XYIIL 

There tMed to come a g^oij cm the f(Hest and the 

hi]]; 
There used to come a loving^ subdued, yet conscious 

thrill 
On all the things of nature, on all the things of God, 
When thou didst touch or pass them with low and 

loving word. 
A light spread thro' the forest, however dark and deep ; 
A pathway on the mountain, however rough and steep ; 
Tlie rushing turbid river stilled with a quiv'ring leap — 
All things became more gentle as longing thee to keep. 
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XIX. 

The flower's tender beauty is waned since thou art 

gone; 
The insects' glitt'ring winglets hang heavy as a stone 
A glory is lost to me in yonder sunset cloud ; 
The mist's a thing of terror, upwreathing like a shroud ; 
The singing of the wild birds is shrill and harsh and 

loud; 
The crests of mountain pine-trees are lower now and 

bowed ; 
The daylight is all garish ; the moon hath lost her zone — 
My heart, my mourning heart, lies shivered and alone. 
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XX. 

! my heart is very weary, 
Beating slowly to my tread, 
As so often in the gloaming 

1 go wishing I were dead. 
Lying by thee, my lost darling, 
Holding close thy small white hand, 
Softly clinging to thy garments 

In the shadowed Border Land. 
Dost thou miss me ? O I wonder ! 
Do I wish it? Can I tell? 
But my yearning and my longing 
No mere woven words can spell. 
I am silent . . . and they whisper ; 
I go singing . . . and they blame ; 
But thro' silence and thro' singing 
Sighs the echo of thy name. 
O for a touch at even, 
O for a word at mom, 
O for a footfall gentle 
To thrill my heart forlorn ! 
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Alas 1 this never may be 
Till Angelic voices call, 
And I pass to thee in peace 
Where God's love reigns over alL 
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XXI. 

Lo ! the night cometh, star to star doth shine, 
And thou, lost Love, retum'st to gaze on me ; 
Thou dost not speak, but gazeth steadily 

Till our two souls do meet and blend and twine 

In our sad eyes like flames in fanned air, 
And the wind, rising with a sobbing stir, 
Is like thy pleading voice that doth aver : 

* Thro' life, thro' death, my darling, true for e'er/ 

And I ? I cannot speak ; I hold my breath, 
And hold thee with mine eyes and with my heart, 
Tho' knowing well in life thou hast no part. 

Till all my pulses leap in love with death. 

And the day, envious of my perfect love, 
Doth faint and swoon from out the opal sky, 
And the stars tremble at mine agony, 

And the night draVth her veil o'er us above. 
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And well I know, thro* all my sorrow vast, 
I do but dream, and that thou liest low, 
Where never more my burning heart can go, 

Nor ever reach thee in the shadowed past. 

Yet still at night sometimes there comes to me 
A look i* starlight as from out thine eyes ; 
A voice i' wind that * Ah me ! ' pleading cries ; 

* Think, love, these are my deathless thoughts of 
thee.' 
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XXIL 

» 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
As only winds in summer blow ; 
Faint and clear, faint and clear. 
Thy gentle voice rings in mine ear. 

Sweet and low, sweet and low : 

* I love thee, belovfed, and hold thee so, 

With my lips to thine 
I'll thee entwine 
And keep thee for aye as mine, all mine/ 

Faint and clear, faint and clear : 

* I love thee, belovM, so dear, so dear ; 

Tho' the moon be high 
In the ev'ning sky. 
The night shall not part us, nor destiny.' 

Sweet and low, sweet and low : 

* I love thee, belovM, yet needs must go. 

Nay do not weep. 
It is only sleep ; . 
We shall not be parted eternally.' 
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Faint and clear, faint and clear, 

Thy dying voice rings in mine ear : 

* I love thee, belovM ; for now and aye.' 

Thy loving voice 

Is in the sky, 

It hymneth 

And singeth : 

* Good-bye ! good-bye ! ' 

Yet ringeth it ne'er 

So mournfully, 
I'll love thee, beloved, for aye and aye. 
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XXIII. 

I leaned me out into the lonely night 
And wept and moaned and crifed bitterly ; 
The stars were shining in their purity, 
And O I cried out against their light ! 

Shining calmly, 

Shining wanly, 
Their light to me was only cold and dead 
* Shining on the faces of mine Angels 
So calm, so wan,' was what I weeping said. 
Sudden thro' the night began a harping, 
Sudden thro' the stars there went a call. 
And their radiancy smote on my senses. 
And their music held my heart in thrall ; 
And I knew that they were calling to me. 
And the stars lit glorious into flame. 
And 'mid the harping low, and sweet, and gentle 
An echo fell — the echo of my name : 
* Peace unto thee, 

Be comforted ! 
We listen and we hear ; 
We lose not e'en thy faintest sigh ; 
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We tremble at a tear. 

We string upon our golden harps 

Each tear that slowly falls, 

Like pearls along a golden thread 

Until the music palls. 
When all the chords are tightly strung 

Our harps must useless lie, 

And we alone be still and mute 

'Mid Heaven's minstrelsy. 
We cannot join the Hail ! all hail ! 

Nor swell the joyous cry 

Of the Angels and the Sons of God 

That rings unceasingly.' 
Thro' the night, 
Thro' the night 

Came to me their plaining cryi 

And I wrung my hands in woe 

Weeping then right bitterly : 

* If that your harps are silent. 

They are but like my heart ; 

It too is dumb with anguish ; 

Ye do but bear a part 

Of my sorrow and my yearning ; 

Yet shine ye evermore 

On the faces of mine Angels I 
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It is that I crave so sore.' 

But they answered, 

But they answered, 
And the echo struck me deep : 

* If we harp not, we are silent ; 
If we sing not, we must weep ; 
And our tears in falling ever 
Dim our lustre mournfully. 

And thine Angels in the darkness 
Know us not, and pass us by.' 

Then they tremble. 

Then they tremble : 

* Stars ! ' they whisper, ' shine again, 
For ye are the links that bind us 
To that distant earthly plain. 
When your light is soft and gentle 
Then they see ye down below. 
And we watch the faint reflection 
On their faces wane and glow. 

Straight it goeth, 

Straight it falleth. 
From regarding us in bliss ; 

And it sinketh, 

And it resteth 
On them like an Angel's kiss. 
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We regard ye in high Heaven 
Knowing well yeVe looked upon 
All we loved and worshipped inly — 
LovM still tho' rest be won. 
All of us together jointly 
Gaze upon ye and assuage 
Our deep agonisbd longing, 
To an instant dies an age. 
And we whisper in our hynming : 
" There is one thing comforts them, 
For they see the stars as we do." 
Do not therefore us condemn ! ' 
Then I leaned me from my window, 
Stretched mine arms into the night, 
And I murmured never further, 
But I bathed me in their light 

And the harping, 

And the harping, 
Rose and swelled in majesty ; 
And the glamour of the starlight 
Bathed my soul in ecstasy. 
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XXIV. 

1 know I loved thee, my beloved ; 
There are some things we leam to doubt, 
Faith and unfaith are crushed out, 

The world revolves, and we are moved. 

But thro' it all, aye, space and time, 
My heart doth leap at careless word 
Of thee, and I have sometimes heard 

Thy sweet voice echo in the chime 

Of distant bells ; or in a wood 

Some wild, free thing hath brushed me by 

O just as soft and trustingly 
As ever thou, my darling, could. 

But most I know it when I kneel 

Before the altar, close to God, 

Or listen to a pitying word 
For those who^ err, or softly steal 
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Adown the cloisters in the gloom, 
And watch the stars rejoice at night 
In all their radiancy, and bright 

The feeling then of coming doom 

Of death, my darling, for that I 
Must needs rejoin thee presently, 
Despite of life's long agony, 

When all these shadows shall pass by. 
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XXV. 

If that I loved thee, my beloved, 
What wonder that the great God did ? 
So that thy life in His lies hid, 

Nor evermore can be removed 

From out my knowledge and my reach. 

this is true ! I feel it most 

When most I grieve. Thou art not lost, 
Belovbd, tho' I do beseech 

My God for one alone. ... To know 
That thou art safe from pain and gloom, 
Doth part destroy my lonely doom. 

And makes me patient here below. 
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XXVI. 

pure and sweet beyond compare ! 
O pale dear face, and gentie eyes, 
As opal dawn in mountain skies, 

1 see, I see thee everywhere ! 

When most alone and still I sit. 
Thy presence fills the stirless air ; 
My life is doubled, as it were, 

And all my thoughts concentered flit. 

O it is something vast and great 
To e'er have known so pure a soul, 
That He should grant so sweet a whole 

For me to love ! Though desolate 

For evermore, till ages run 

In one vast cycle round the sun, 
My spirit lieth nigh undone, 

With sorrow for that only one. 

£ 
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Yet should they cry, 'mid din and rout : 

* This world is wide, yet hath it end. 
Arise ! and fling thy grief, and spend 

Thy days in joy ; for, soon crushed out, 

* This hollow tomb must fall away, 
And He is stem, and judges what 
ThoH shouldst have done, computing not 

That which is left, as mortals may. 

' And O what use, in endless woe. 
To meet and clasp a tortured form. 
And vex the earless walls) and storm 

With love and rage ? Arise, and go ! ' 

My heart would answer quick and true : 

• He gave me love, and for that good 
Of Him to me, my feet have stood 

On fiery ground of wrath and rue. 

' And trodden to this crowning end : 
He loved my Love, as I did love. 
Yea, more and more, as death doth prove ; 

For, tho' His silence took my friend. 
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' I have not lost my good for aye. 

This silence is (to thee complete) 

But many waves about my feet, 
Which murmur : Love will have its way , 

* And in the great Hereafter, sweet, 

Thy Father will restore to thee, 

In perfect grace and purity, 
Thine Idyl in a last heart-beat 
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XXVII. 

Yet oft my heart stands still, I say r 
* My Love hath found a higher height, 
And souls as pure, in beauty dight ; 

O can I e'en be loved alway ? 

* Will not some shadow of my ill, 

My darkened ways, my earthly form, 
My ceaseless anguish, be the storm 
To sweep my mem'ry from thee still ? 

* Some nobler spirit call thee Mine ; 

And thou shalt fade from all before. 
My love, my clinging trust ; and, more. 
Thy spirit with that other twine?' 

Then comes the faith I ever had 
In thy sweet heart and perfect souL 
Thou speak'st : * I loved thee as a whole. 

And never parted good from bad. 
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* In that great wisdom I have gained, 

I know thy faults, yet love thee more. 
As now, as then ; as long before 
I knew I loved. Though first attained 

* The shores of etem Heav'n and rest ; 

Dost think my soul could baser be. 
And fail from light ? When thou to me 
Art true, dear love ; or in my breast 

* A scorn arise for any sin ? 

When thro' all sorrow, grief, alone. 
Thy human heart doth hold to one 
Who left thee, peace and rest to win. 

* Who answer not, altho' I hear, 

Whilst thou dost love the very spot 
That holds me fast in death ? O not 
So great a wrong thou thinkest, dear ?' 
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XXVIII. 

The very air is mute and still, 

It riiigeth not to my wild cry 

Of 'love thee ! ' Move thee !' *love thee V why 
My voice is breaking like my will ; 

My heart is breaking like my voice. 
Tis better so. Thou canst not hear 
What thou wouldst grieve for, were thine ear 

Not dulled by death. I do rejoice, 

I do rejoice, O breaking heart ! 
That my dead love hath loved thee dumb, : 
By saying, * I love thee,' and numb 

The echoes are — and so, apart 

From all the rest, I safely hide ; 

Or else the very air would leap 

With soul-appalling cry so deep 
Of * love thee ! ' * love thee ! ' ' love thee ! '—wide 
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The cry would ring, till thou wouldst weep 

At hearing of it, and I too 

Would weep in saying, till it drew 
Thee from the breast of God. . . . Nay, sleep ! 
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XXIX. 

O my lost darling ! in thy new-found home 
God grant thou hearest not my sobbing moan ; 

God grant thou thinkest not on me, alone ; 
Nor longest yet that I to thee should come. 

Go ! spread thy glitt'ring wings before God*s throne ; 

Go ! veil thy face before the King of kings ; 
But never heed my quiv'ring earthly moan, 

Nor let my sighing thrill thy harp's gold strings. 

Yet think of me at times, I loved thee so. 
And God is love, and God alone doth know 
The depth and beauty of my love for thee. ... 
My darling ! O my darling ! think of me ! 
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* Cl^en Ut mj) loin !ic rber nm toit!) t]&tnc.' 
<d iirautouij tibouQl^t of trerpei^t labr tribtne! 
^I^ixit 0ut tDttI) rlearneiiij tl)ra' ti^t romtng |iranj» 
iff aijt Itlir t!)e rsrii of Cl^ruit tl)r0' trs^nfl trarii. 
S)l^tnr out ij0 aloful, sTa rampelltus iJtoret, 
Cl^at all mjt toneij antr ijtnij trrtbe It&e a i^eet 
<^f flaitng iSticiln aiitlrr, antr nausl)t S liee 
jg'ab^ ttij jjrabe litfyi antr gotrlt^e maiijta*£f. 
^eltr lij) tt£? meantng, U^e tl^e wcmi of <@atr, 
Ert me preiiij on, nor treem tl)e UnQti^eiimfl roatr 
€'00 trrcar^ for m|) lagging feet, But j$a 
dTrom toea&ntJsii unto jSlrengt^b pcrprtual go; 
^ntr steltring ti^uji mtne all till Eifr Be tronr, 
£n Inill, in ]^cart, in liatil loe ma|) Be one. 

1880. 
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